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L isten up, Mayor Schoemehl. Amanda 
Ambrose wants to compliment you. 
•'The mayor is making the city 
beautiful again. I’d like to thank him for 
taking care of my home,” said the native St. 
Louis singer,, who made her professional 
name in the early 1960s performing with 
Harry Belafonte. 

Miss Ambrose, 57, who now lives in 
Toronto, returned to St. Louis recently to 
give a '‘voice technology” seminar at the 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel similar to the ones 
she has conducted in Paris, Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. 

“The problem for most people Is they’re 
not aware that the voice is air-controlled by 
muscle,” explained Miss Ambrose, who, 
through her seminars, shares the voice¬ 
training exercises she embraced when, at 
one point in her career, she “lost the top” of 
her voice. 

Although the singer, whose style includes 
everything from gospel to jazz, blues and 
rock, insists she doesn’t teach anyone how to 
sing — “I just help them sing better” — she 
feels compelled to share the knowledge that 
helped her achieve success. 

"I found it not enough just to be able to 
perform, but to help others to perform,” she 
explained. “I want to perform the rest of my 
life. By helping others, it kind of buys me 
that right.” 
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MISS AMBROSE'S professional career 
began in the 1940s with performances at the 
old Victorian Club in St. Louis, and included 
such milestones as her film debut in 1953 in 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” acting 
performances at Chicago’s Gate of Horn 
Theatre in the early '60s, a two-year tour 
with Belafonte beginning in 1963 and a 
critically acclaimed performance at 
Carnegie Hall in 1966. In 1980 she was 
nominated with Frank Sinatra and Stevie 
Wonder as Entertainer of the Year by the 
National Academy of Concerts and Cabaret 
Arts. 

But even when Miss Ambrose was riding 
the crest of her popularity, she never forgot 
the importance of serving others — a lesson 
learned from her father, the late Dr. 
Herman D. Ambrose, a St. Louis podiatrist 
and community activist, and mother, Pearl 
Keith Ambrose, 91, who still lives 
independently in the city. 

"My parents are my inspiration,” said 
the performer, who, as a student at Vashon 
High School, was organist and assistant 
director of music at the Metropolitan 
A.M.E. Zion Church. "Their contribution to 
their society was selfless. They taught me to 
live life with integrity and honor. That's 
difficult to do as a performer.” 

Miss Ambrose, a follower of "Dianetics,” 
a mental health vogue started in the 1950s by 
science-fiction writer L. Rem Hubbard, 
founder of the controversial Church of 
Scientology, believes performers have to 
have high ethics in order to be able to 
create. % ; ;*• . 

THAT COMMITMENT to ethics led the 
singer to sidetrack her performing career 
several years ago. 


As a divorced mother of five. Miss 
Ambrose joined other parents patrolling her 
children’s school in 1968 to keep out drug 
pushers. It was during one of those patrols 
that she came across an 11-year-old boy 
writhing on a floor with a needle hanging 
from his arm. He died in her arms. 

"That baby dying in my arms made me 
make a commitment. I had to make sure it 
wouldn’t happen to another child,” said Miss 
Ambrose, who interrupted her career in 1971 
to head "Applied Scholastics,’* an 
educational program designed to lead) 
children how to study. "It is what I felt 1 had 
to do to correct the destruction of education. 
Because if a person can’t have an education, 
then he has no tools to reach his goals. And 
we are talking about dreams. We’re talking 
about a dream coming true.” 

MISS AMBROSE'S own dreamsfor the 
future include appearing in a Broadway 
musical, learning computerized music, 
performing with three of her grown children 
in an "Ambrose Family Tour” and 
recording an album to be released next year. 
(Past releases include "Live at the Village 
Gate” and "The Amazing Amanda 
Ambrose” for RCA, "Amanda” for Dunwick 
Records and "Laughing” on the Bee Gee 
label.) 

But her career plans won’t stop her 
educational efforts. Miss Ambrose is 
supporting an "Applied Scholastics” 
program in Zaire and hopes to start a school 
of her own to teach music, dance, acting and 
career administration, possibly in Toronto, 
she said, so she can be near her two 
grandchildren. 

"My purpose has to do with helping 
people in this society become more aware of 
the fact they can create and to the degree 
they become willing to create, they become 
less willing to destroy,” explained Miss 
Ambrose. 

























